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with so much pleasure as what I received from that com-
pany; It has made me very sincerely lament the many
hours of my life that I have lost in insignificant conversa-
tion."1 But of these friends (among whom Dr. Delany,
Dr. Helsham, and the Grattans were prominent) none was
so intimate with the Dean as the shiftless, amiable, laughter-
loving Thomas Sheridan.

Sheridan was admitted to the secrets of Swift's life as
perhaps no other man was, his easy temper and his un-
bounded admiration for the Dean making it easier for him
than for others to endure the insolent arrogance with which
Swift treated his Dublin friends. As life went on, Swift
found it more and more difficult to associate with any who
crossed his will, or who expected him to restrain his temper
In their presence. And his attitude to the clergy who were
his neighbours was to the end one of contemptuous or
compassionate superiority. " After all," so he confided to
Bolingbroke about a year after he was established in his
Deanery,2 "parsons are not such bad company, especially
when they are under subjection^ and I let none but such
come near me." It is no wonder that few letters to or from
his Chapter are extant, or that he found himself at last
with but few friends of an intimate sort.

His correspondence with Sheridan is melancholy reading.
No doubt it was never intended for publication; and the
jests and gibes and conceits, which he pours out upon
paper, were mere playfulness. But Swift at play is not
an attractive figure. The humour of the Anglo-Latin
letters is not of a high order, and these exercises of per-
verted ingenuity might, with advantage to Swift's reputa-
tion, have been consigned to the waste paper basket. Nor
can It be pleaded in excuse that they were but the relaxa-
tions of an old man, whose brain was not as powerful as in
youth,3 We have an Anglo-Latin letter to Sheridan as

1 24 October, 1733.                              2 14 September, 1714.

3 See Appendix II to this volume, in which Mr. Ball has given full
illustration of Swift's inveterate and lifelong habit of " punning." 4 8 July, 1733-iqued by many and peevish at more, he has blasphemed a nature little
